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Tue Irish Remount Case. 


A considerable amount of attention has been given 
to this case which is now before the magistrate at 
Ennis. The reason we have no notice of it this week 
is that we imagined from all the rumours and press 
notices that something very dreadful was about to be 
disclosed, and we should be most fair to all parties 
by waiting for the trial in a higher court. 

We propose, next week, to publish the case as dis- 
closed before the magistrate, for the simple reason 
that we rather confidently expect it will never reach 
another court. So far there is absolutely no evidence 
against the defendants. 

More nonsense has been written about Army 
horses and Army purchases these last two years than 
in a century previous. The so called Hungarian 
horse ‘‘scandal’’ fizzled out into a mere matter of 
price when investigated. Men who did not know 
jeered at the Canadian purchases, and when 400 sur- 
plus ‘‘ Canadians ”’ were sold at Willesden for about 
18 guineas a head the intelligent press reporter said 
See what a lot of wretches we bought for £30 
and sold at little more than half.” About a fortnight 
after the sale we saw a pair working in a ‘“ ’bus”’ 
and two ina cab stabledoing regular work. In both 
instances the owners would not accept an offer of £30 
for any of their purchases. The fact is that news- 
paper editors and linen drapers know nothing of the 
difficulties of buying horses, and there is a sort of 
cheap reputation always to be earned by the man 
who will crab” a horse. Any fool can do that. 
There is no more dishonesty in connection with horses 
than with stocks, churches, or ships; but few men 
venture assertionsin writing about these things unless 
they know, whereas with horses every class of man 
has the temerity to offer an opinion, as if they all 
possessed a natural intuitive knowledge of the 
animal. 

The very first point to establish before we judge the 
remount buying is, did the horses sent to South Africa 
fail on account of their class or their condition? To buy 
horses, in numbers, in condition is an absolute impossi- 
bility. The different opinions given by persons in South 
Africa of the merits of different classes of horses render 
it very doubtful what horses were good or bad. Only 
one class—the London omnibus horse—seems to have 
pleased everyone, and its most apparent quality was hard 
condition. A little common sense and some decent 
charity might well take the place of the sneers and sus- 
Picions so cheaply and ignorantly scattered about. 


THE SANITARY CONGRESS. 


We, last week, said in error that the Veterinary Con- 
Wat opened on the 9th at Manchester. The day is 
ednesday, the 10th, and the place Owens College. 


ARE “BOTS” EVER FATAL ? 


The above question raised by ‘“ Onlooker”’ in The 
Veterinary Record for last week is one which has 
often occurred to me, and one which presents difficul- 
ties in answering. I have seen many cases (mostly 
in horses imported from America) where the stomach 
was literally packed with bots, both on the cuticular 
and villous portions. Some of these cases during 
life were thin and unthrifty and subject to slight 
colics, while others were in the best of condition and 
died from other causes altogether, upon post-mortem 
mortem the stomach being found infested with these 
parasites. 

The theory held by Bracy Clark that the irritation 
caused by bots acts as a gastric stimulant and aids 
digestion is, I should imagine, counteracted if not 
overcome by the weakening etfect which their 
presence (especially if in large numbers) must have 
on the system generally. 

When we remember the fact that they have been 
known to perforate the wall of the stomach and have 
been found in the peritoneal cavity it is evident that 
their presence cannot at all events be regarded as 
beneficial. 

I see no reason why bots if present in larga num- 
bers in weak thin horses may not prove fatal by 
inducing colic, and latterly enteritis or peritonitis. 

Joun R. M.R.C.V.S. 

Veterinary College, Glasgow. 


THE USE OF CHLORETONE AS A GASTRIC 
SEDATIVE IN CANINE PRACTICE. 


Case I.—A colley bitch about 12 months old, 
suffering from distemper, accompanied by partial 
paralysis and chorea, with constant vomiting of all 
food, liquid or solid, either taken voluntarily or given 
in small quantities, consisting of Ridge’s food cooked 
with milk, in doses of from 1 to 2 ozs. at a time. 
This had continued for about three days and the 
patient was in a state of apparent collapse. Five 
grains of chloretone crystals in gelatine capsules 
were administered in the morning, causing the bitch 
to have about three hours sleep, and a little longer 
rest, after which small doses of nutritious food were 
given frequently during the day, the vomiting 
entirely ceased ; five more grains were given in the 
evening, the nervous twitchings ceased, and from 
then onwards the patient made a rapid recovery 
without any more sickness. 

Case II.—An old Borzoi bitch suffering from 
dropsy of the belly and probably considerable enlarge- 
ment of the liver. There was constant vomiting of 
all foods and fluids. 
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Prognosis most unfavourable as she was in a dying 
condition and unable to stand any operation for 
removing fluid in abdomen. Five grains of chlore- 
tone were administered night and morning, and after 
the first dose vomiting had entirely ceased, food 
being given compulsorily and regularly and was re- 
tained, patient died three days later. 

It is possible that chloretone is one of the most 
valuable agents we possess in canine medicine in 
cases of vomition and gastritis, which are so common 
in dogs. 

Cuas. Tayor. 

Nottingham. 


TUBERCULOSIS OF THE SPLEEN. 


An‘interesting case has recently come to my notice 
and one which I think is worthy of record. 

A five year old horse was brought to me by a client 
which for some considerable time had been wasting 
away and getting weaker. The animal presented an 
emaciated appearance, but indicated no symptoms 
that enabled one to arrive at a localised diagnosis. 


On auscultation and percussion there was apparently 
no implication of the thoracic organs. The visible 
mucous membranes or the pulse did not point to 
hepatic or cardiac trouble, and the urine gave negative 
results of renal disease. There was an absence of 
cough or difficult respiration. Tonics were adminis- 
tered and cod liver oil, and treatment continued for 
three weeks, but emaciation and resulting weakness 
continued apace with a very marked bide-bound con- 
dition, when death resulted last week. Post mortem 
revealed extensive tuberculosis of the spleen and 
mesenteric glands. I enclose photo of the spleen 
taken by my son and which weighed 17lbs. I had 
expressed the opinion that tuberculosis was the cause 
from the general train of symptonis, but was unable 


to give an exact diagnosis as fo the seat of the 

disease. Thinking that perhaps the case might be 

deemed worthy of space in your journal I forward it. 
Margate. E. L. Drxson, M.R.C.V.S. 


VETERINARY LECTURES, Ere.” 


Mr. Wallis Hoare, in last week’s Record, appears 
to be fortunate, for only now ‘at last the popular 
veterinary lecturer has reached his district.” For 
three or four, if not half-a-dozen years that question- 
able functionary has been very much in evidence in 
most folks’ districts all over the country. I enclose 
—for publication if thought fit—the annual syllabus 
of Winter Course of Lectures delivered in Edinburgh 
and surrounding districts for respectively years 1899, 
1900, and 1901. The subjects treated range from 
Teeth” and ‘“‘ Management of Farm Animals”’ 
up to the nature and treatment of almost all the 
diseases to which they are subject; while the lec- 
turers vary from the College Principals and Pro- 
fessors down to the country practitioner touring in a 
motor car twenty and fifty miles around on “ lectur- 
ing thoughts intent” [ think the names of all popu- 
lar veterinary lecturers should thus be published, as 
also the subjects with which they deal. Let us 
know who the men are, and the teaching and advice 
with which they favour one’s clients, and apprise and 
treat them as they deserve. 

The spectacle of an Irish Professor meeting “ in 
conference a great number of representative farmers 
from all parts of the county, who listened with evi- 
dent interest, and took copious notes of his preven- 
tive and curative treatment,” and ‘hoping that 
they would be pleased to have him soon again with 
them ”’ is edifying and instructive. 

What is ‘‘ disgraceful conduct” from a professional 
point of view ? When a veterinary professor or 
practitioner takes up his rdle, and journeys into his 
friends’ and neighbours’ districts, and there to an 
assemblage of his neighbours’ clients discourses for 
all he is worth on matters closely connected with and 
pertaining to veterinary medicine and surgery—what 
is the proper term for conduct of this sort ? 

The sporting paper and farmers’ journal orgs | 
Editor is still to the fore, giving his best, an 
often excellent advice to all and sundry for a penny 
or twopence! A full and complete list of all such 
obliging and disinterested gentlemen published in 
our professional periodicals would be greatly es- 
teemed. 

A drug-firm approaches an M.R.C.V.S., or the 
M.R.C.V.S. prompts the drug merchant, and between 
them appears a beautiful medicine chest—‘ reme- 
dies from the recipes of an eminent M.R.C.V.S.”’ for 
all the ills horse-cow-sheep-dog-cat and pig-flesh 
is heir to, and straightway canvassing for orders 
for the precious article goes on apace. 

The R.C.V.S. bars to students the gateway to the 
temple of veterinary knowledge and science by a stiff 
preliminary examination, a four years’ curriculum, 
and heavy fees, yet the holders of its diploma on the 
other side are allowed, without one word of remon- 
strance, to open its flood gates to whomsoever they 
choose—‘‘ free, gratis, and for nothing.” 
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If a “‘ registered practitioner”’ or a coachman or 
a farrier, or farmer dares to put the letters 
M.R.C.V.S. to his name the Council of the R.C.V.S. 
is down upon him at once without mercy; but if an 
M B.C.V.S. or F.R.C.V.S. chooses to do his level 
best to educate farmers, and coachmen, and farriers, 
and quacks of all sorts, and to prompt and encourage 
them to become their own—and anybody else’s horse 
and cattle-doctors, the Council of the R.C.V.S. 
passes by on the other side—it hasn’t even a word of 
protest to utter. 

Any County Committee can at any time get a blat- 
ant ‘‘ popular veterinary lecturer’ for a few pounds, 
and the Board of Agriculture has but to lift its little 
finger and for a guinea and expenses an M.R.C.V.S. 
will be found ready to rush into his neighbour’s 
case and do its dirty work; and what—quietly speak- 
ing among themselves—do County Committees and 
the Board of Agriculture and the higher Govern- 
ing Powers think of such specimens of professional 
etiquette and brotherly kindness. May this not have 
something to do with the snubbing by Government 
of the Veterinary profession in other and higher 
quarters ? 

Let veterinary surgeons respect each other a little 
more. Let the veterinary profession esteem and 
honour itself a little more. Let it shake itself free 
of ‘ popular veterinary lecturers,’ ‘‘ public veterin- 
ary editors,” ‘‘ pig-lifters,” ‘‘ medicine chest com- 
pounders,” and all such ‘‘ professional monstrosities,” 
and then perhaps a little better and happier state of 
matters may ensue. 

C. Cunninenam. 

Slateford, Aug. 28th, 1902. 


1899. 
Edinburgh School of Rural Economy 
LECTURES IN EDINBURGH. 


In connection with the Edinburgh School of Rural 
Economy, Lectures will be delivered as follows in 


HERIOT-wATT COLLEGE 
1, Wednesday, 6th February. 

By Proressorn DEWAR, of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College, on “ Horse SHOEING.” 

2. Wednesday, 13th February. 

By Dr. A. P. AITKEN, Chemist to the Highland and 
Agricultural Society, on the “ FeEprnG or Horses.” 

8. Wednesday, 20th February. 

By Principat WILLIAMS, of the New Veterinary Col- 

lege, on the “ TEETH OF FARM ANIMALS.” 
4. Wednesday, 27th February. 

By Proressor W. O. WILLIAMS, of the New Veteri- 
nary College, on the “ Skin DISEASES OF SHEEP,” 
with Lime-light Views. 

5. Wednesday, 6th March. 


By Proresson DEWAR, on the “Common AILMENTS 
oF CatTrLteE ”—The first of two Lectures on same 


subject. 
6. Wednesday, 13th March. 
By Proressor DEWAR, on the “Common AILMENTS 
or CaTTLE”—the second of two Lectures on the 
same subject. 


7. Wednesday, 20th March. 


By Prorgessor W. O. WILLIAMS, on the “Sromacuic 
DIsEASES OF SHEEP ” 


8. Wednesday, 27th March. 
By Dr. A. P. AITKEN, on the “ Feepine or Carrie.” 
9. Wednesday, 3rd April. 


By Prorgessor STOCK MAN, of the Royal (Dick) Veteri- 
nary College, on the “ HeattHy Housine or CATTLE.” 


10. Wednesday, 10th April. 


By Princrpat WILLIAMS, on the “ HEALTHY MANAGE- 
MENT OF LIVE Stock.” 


HOU R—2 p.m. EACH DAY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


1901 


MIDLOTHIAN COUNTY COMMITTEE 
ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


AGRICULTURAL LECTURES. 


[4 connection with the Edinburgh and East of Scot- 
land College of Agriculture, a Course of Lectures has 
been arranged to be delivered by 


Mr. J. MINTOSH, M.R.C.V.S. 
Within the Mason’s Hatt, West CALpeEr, 
Beginning -n WEDNESDAY the 23rd OCTOBER, 


at 6.30 p.m., and continuing for five succeeding 
Wednesdays. 


First Lecture.—Diseases produced by overfeeding, those 
produced by food of an inferior quality, and their 
prevention. 


Second Lecture.—Diseases of the respiratory system— 
Laryngitis, bronchitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, etc. 


Third Lecture —Diseases of the bony (osseous) system of 
horses and cattle—Rickets, splints, spavins, ring- 
bones, and sidebones. 

Fourth Lecture.—-Diseases of the nervous system— 
Tetanus, shivering, chorea, staggers, etc. 

Fifth Lecture.—Some of the most important infectious 
diseases, including tuberculosis, influenza, strangles, 
anthrax, abortion, and their prevention. 

Sixth Lecture.—The feeding of horses and cattle, Stable 
buildings—their construction, ventilation, drainage, 
and the diseases produced by their deficiency. 


JOHN T. MUNGLE, Local Secy. 


THE NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 
Apstract of Paper on 


GLANDERS. 
By Wm. Huntine, F.R.C.V.S. 


Glanders prevails over the whole world except, 
perhaps, in Australasia. Europe has been infected 
for many centuries. In China and India the disease 
prevails widely. In America glanders exists all over 
the United States and in some portions of Canada. 
South Africa is now reeking with the disease which 
has been imported by horses from Great Britain, 
Canada, and the United States. 
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In Great Britain glanders is distributed all over 


the country but chiefly confined to the large towns. 
Before the introduction of railways the coaching 
roads were hot-beds of glanders, and the disease was 
disseminated widely through posting establishments 
and carriers stables. It is quite safe to say that 50 
years ago we had twenty times more glanders than 
now. The decrease is due to the better knowledge of 
the disease possessed by veterinarians and horse 
owners— assisted by the regulations in force for its 
control by local authorities. 

At the commencement of the nineteenth century 
the British Army suffered frightfully from glanders, 
aiid Professor Coleman of the Royal Veterinary 
College was given a position as Chief Veterinary 
Adviser to the Cavalry. His efforts were successful 
in greatly reducing the prevalence of the disease, but 
it was not till 1891 that glanders was stamped-out of 
the Army, when Dr. George Fleming was Director 
of the A.V D. For eight years the Army remained 
free, but the troubles in and connected with South 
Africa caused it again to become infected. The 
constant danger to the Army of permitting the pre- 
valence of glanders in large towns has always ap- 
pealed to me as a strong argument for stamping 
it out in civil stables, but, so far as 1 am aware, 
no word of warning or protest has ever been uttered 
by an Army man. 

No statistics as to the prevalence of glanders are 
available before the year 1870, and the returns for 
that year made to the Privy Council under the (‘on- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act of 1869 are quite 
misleading ; not a tenth of the cases existing were 
reported In 1874 the returns became a little more 
exact by the inclusion of Farcy. By about the year 
1881 | think the returns began to fairly represent the 
prevalence of the disease, and we inay now accept 
the annual figures of the Board of Agriculture as 
practically correct. 

The following table shows number of horses 
attacked in cach year since 1881. The total loss is 
85,651 horses which at £20 each represents a'value of 
£713,020 :—most of this might have been saved by 
proper regulations. 


Taste I, 
Horses ArrackeD with GLANDERS IN Great Brita. 


Year. Number Attacked. Year. Nur 

1881 2110 
82 1389 93 2133 
83 1244 94 1437 
84 1123 95 1594 
85 946 96 1294 
86 1114 97 1629 
87 1482 98 1385 
88 1581 99 1472 
89 2246 1909 1858 

1890 1808 1901 2370 
91 2435 

35,651 


lt will be noticed that the prevalence of the di 
in 1901 is rather greater ian in ha bess 
sion irrisistably suggested is that at the end of 
another 20 years, unless different regulations are en. 
forced, we shall continue to lose an average of 1 700 
horses per annum. 


In 1881 there were 2110 cases reported. The 
lowest point was reached in 1885 with 946 cases, and 
the highest in 1892 with 3001 cases. From this it 
dropped in 1896 to 1294, and had risen again last 
year to 2370. 

In 1880-81 a virulent epidemic of influenza pre- 
vailed among horses all over the kingdom. In 1891- 
92 influenza again prevailed. When we remember 
how an acute febrile disease has the effect of develop- 
ing latent glanders and thus converting non-infec- 
tive into actively infective animals, there seems reason 
to connect the prevalence of influenza with the rise 
in the number of horses attacked in 1881 and 1892..- 
The increase shown in 1900 and 1901 cannot be so 
explained, as no specific febrile disease has been 
unusually prevalent among horses during the last 
few years. The use of mallein has, during the last 
three or four years, added to the number of horses 
diagnosed as glandered; and the movements of 
horses due to the South African war has increased 
the facilities for the transmission of disease. The 
fall of glanders is more easy to explain than its rise. 
Whenever a disease prevails more widely than usual 
it attracts attention and the persons interested be- 
come mere alert, measures of prevention and control 
are more energetically and carefully applied, with the 
result that a decrease of the disease is soon evidenced. 
This decrease usually lasts for a year or two, then 
less care is taken and a rise follows. The extreme 
rises are, however, due to positive conditions which 
increase the amount of contagion or facilitate its 
transmission. 

The following table shows at a glance the preva- 
lence of glanders in and around London, and the 
relative proportions of the disease in the metropoli- 
tan district and the rest of England. 


Taste IV. 
PREVALENCE OF GLANDERS IN LONDON AND SURROUND- 
ING Counties CoMPARED WITH Rest OF ENGLAND. 


1895 1042 , 109 81/18 23 8 {11 1292 1487 86°8 

96 845) 49/21 26/18 1016 1196 | 84.9 


97 73 | 57/24 20/11 
98 860 | 94; 49; 8) 9/12 
99 896 62/12 20/11 
1900 1387 75 39 22| 8 
1901 1828 93'119. 51/17) 3 


1158 | 1324 | 87.4 
1035 1133 | 91.3 
1097 | 1269 | 95°5 
1635 1814 | 95.6 
2155 | 2304 | 93.5 


_ 


In the seven years no less than 89 per cent. of 
all the glanders in England existed in London and 
the sucrounding counties, a fact which suggests that 
some special measures might with benefit be applied 
to this constantly infected district. 

In Scotland glanders is practically confined to 
Lanarkshire. The returns for Scotland for ten 
years show 1,344 horses attacked, of that number no 
less than 1,265 occurred in Lanark. 


SEasons, 


The prevalence of glanders varies not only year by 
year but month by month, and the following table 
shows the fluctuations in London for five years. 
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From July to October inclusive we find the greatest 
amount of disease, and from February to April the 
least. 

V. 


To SHow PREVALENCE OF GLANDERS IN LONDON BY 


MontTH OR SEASON. 
Average 


rt month 

1897 1898 1899 1900 IgOI Total. or 5 years. 
Jan. 69 70 69 105 179 492 98°4 
Feb. 64 59 44 121+ 129 417 83'4 
March 81 60 63 111 126 441 88°2 
April 83 63 61 116 124 447 _ 89°4 
May 8 56 12% 16) 491 98°2 
June 76 93 61 91 129 447 894 
July 99 82 82 11G 164 537 107°4 
August 86 76 83 136 196 577 115°4 
Sep. 103 77 124 132 173 609 1218 
Oct. 102 70 77 159 518 103°6 
Nov 75 59 107 121 1438 505 101 
Dec. 71 53 78 114 += 166 482 96°4 


The explanation I offer of this fluctuation is that 
the hot months of the year are the most exhaustive, 
and that fatigue causes premature development of 
the disease which might otherwise have continued 
latent in its pulmonary form. I assume that all visi- 
ble cases of glanders have previously suffered from 
nodules in the lungs for at least two or three, and 
possibly for 12 months. I know that a febrile con- 
dition, especially when accompanied by pulmonary 
congestion, frequently determines generalisation of 
the disease, and then the clinical symptoms appear. 
The summer and autvmn seasons are those in which 
unfavourable conditions for the inhibition of glan- 
ders prevail. 


Metuops oF 


Experience has shown over and over again that if 
a visibly glandered horse be kept in a stable with 
other horses the disease will spread. No sane man 
wilfully tries this experiment— many make it unwit- 
tingly through not distinguishing between a compara- 
tively harmless nasal discharge and one due to glan 
ders. Given a glandered horse with an infective dis- 
charge the disease is spread to other horses through 
nosebags, pails, mangers, or any other intermediate 
objects which may convey the active virus to a 
healthy horse. An open water trough in a stable or 
stable yard at which glandered and healthy horses 
are allowed to drink is a fertile cause of the spread of 
disease. 

There are two ways in which glanders does not 
spread in the stable (a) by germs floating in the air 
of the stable, (b) by mysterious horses showing no 
signs of disease but constantly infecting others. If 
the floating germ were a method of spread it is im- 
possible to explain the escape of horsekeepers passing 
twelve hours a day in infected stables. The floating 
germ theory was invented to account for the fact that 
i an infected stud cases are found in various parts 
ofthe stable. This fact is more easily accounted for 


by contagion through nosebags, mangers and pails, 
and by the constant shifting of horses from one part 
of a stud to another. 
The mysterious horse showing no sign of disease 
at works and eats month after month, whilst 
horses alongside are infected and destroyed by con- 


tagium from it, is an ancient, crusted legend. It 
dates from the days when glanders without a nasal 
ulcer was not acknowledged, and when an enlarged 
gland, a chronic cough, or an intermittent nasal dis- 
charge were not considered symptoms of glanders. 
It has fallen to my lot to investigate many outbreaks 
of glanders, and very seldom have | not been able to 
pick out four or five horses showing some clinical 
symptoms which had been overlooked by the owner 
and attendants. I venture to assert that a horse 
showing no sign of glanders isa non-infective animal 
even though his lungs be studded with nodules. 
Such a horse though non-infective is dangerous be- 
cause he may develop clinical symptoms very sud- 
denly, and among them may be one accompanied by 
an escape of active bacilli. 

The spread from stable to stable takes place through 
the introduction of infected horses, which have not 
developed visible signs of disease, but which subse- 
quently become clinically diseased and infective. In 
large studs ha.ing many different stables glanders is 
spread by the constant changes of horses from stable 
to stable to suit the exigencies of business. When 
once infection is introduced to such a stud, the 
changes of horses spread the disease to every stable 
unless very careful measures are taken to prevent it. 
Newly purchased horses are another means by which 
glanders is brought into astable. Purchasers who 
confine themselves to young horses from the country 
seldom introduce glanders, but men who buy aged 
town horses are never long before they have the mis- 
fortune to get an infected horse. Only a mallein 
test of all new purchases can protect buyers against 
the purchase of a latent case. Whilst it is possible 
by the aid of mallein to guard against the introduc- 
tion into a stable of an undeveloped but infected 
glandered horse, it is impossible to guard against 
accidental infection from outside. A horse put up at 
livery may eat out of a manger which has been used 
by a glandered horse. A healthy horse may stand 
next to a diseased one in a shoeing forge, or in a 
railway horse-box. Drivers of horses may change 
nosebags and one of the horses may be glandered. 
Horses may be turned out to grass in the autumn 
and there meet with an infected animal. I once saw 
five visibly glandered horses in a field with thirty 
others. Probably those animals belonged to ten 
different owners, and ten different stables would ulti- 
mately become infected. 


VI. 
ReturRN SHOWING THE INCIDENCE oF 1000 CaAsEs oF 
GLANDERS IN THE County oF Lonpon DuRING 
‘APRIL TO NOVEMBER, 1901. 


Occurrence. Number. | Per 
Cent. 
Cases occurring in studs where there has 
been continuous infection for 5 or 
more years 389 38°9 
Cases occurring in studs where there 
has been occasional infection during 
three years 285 28°5 
Cases occurring in studs where there 
has been no previous case 326 32°6 
1000 


= 
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From this table I infer that 67 per cent. of glan- 

ders in London occurs as the result of continuous in- 
fection in studs which are never clear of the disease. 
The 82 per cent. of cases which are found in studs 
where no previous case has been detected are more 
difficult to explain. They are nearly all due to the 
purchase of horses suffering from the undeveloped 
disease, and if traceable would be found to have come 
from some of the permanevtly diseased studs or to 
have been infected at grass. 
’ From town to town glanders is conveyed by infected 
borses which have been in contact with disease but 
which have not yet developed the disease so that it is 
apparent. Margate, Brighton, Worthing, Cambridge, 
are some of the towns into which glanders has been 
taken to my own personal knowledge by infected horses 
from London. 

Out of the way places—villages and farms—have 
become mysteriously infected, and some such cases 
have been directly traced to travelling shows, circuses, 
and gipsies. Of course all sales, fairs, and markets 
may disseminate infected horses. The way to pre- 
vent them is—not to close the yards and markets 
but to look after the infected animals. 

One more method of spread I must refer to—the 
public water trongh. It is rather curicus that some 
inen have picked out this most usefal institution for 
syecial attack. I often wonder they have not pro- 
posed the closing of mangers, and the prohibition of 
nosebags. It is quite possible that some cases of 
glanders have arisen as the direct effect of drinking 
at a public trough, but they are very few and far 
between. I have an intimate kaowledge of the 
stables of three contractors who have had duriug the 
last 20 years four outbreaks of glanders in their studs. 
Each outbreak was clearly and directly traceable to 
the purchase of a horse from an infected stud, and 
was stamped out at once without spreading. Save 
these outbreaks no glanders has troubled them, and 
yet their horses travel all over London and driak at 
any water trough they can reach. I feel convinced 
that infection from water troughs is very rare, because 
in 90 per cent. of all outbreaks which | have person- 
ally investigated other methods of infection are 
traceable. liven if 5 per cent. of all outbreaks in 
London were traceable to the water troughs, the 
gravity of the harm would be no argument in favour 
of closing the troughs—especially in summer. The 
harm resulting to horses from being denied water all 
day would cause a mortality greater than is caused 
by all the glanders in the metropolis. The fact that 
an occasional case of glanders may be due to public 
water troughs is an argument for the extermination 
of the disease, but not for closing the troughs. 

Tho spread of glanders from country to country by 
war and commerce is an important matter. We 
have imported the disease from Canada and from the 
United States. We have exported it to Holland and 


Belgium. Our wars have carried it from India to 
Egypt, from Liverpool to Cape Town. We imported | 
glanders to South Africa from Canada and the U.S.A. 
and it is to be hoped that no horses from South Africa ! 
will be sent to other countries for some months unless 

they have been tested with mallein. 


During the time of the Peninsular War our Cavalry | 


reeked with glanders. After the Franco-Prussian 
war both the opposing armies were saturated with 
glanders, and peace was followed by an enormous 
spread of the disease all over both countries. 

During the American-Spanish war glanders pre- 
vailed among the American horses in Cuba. The 
sapient authorities shipped their infected horses back 
to the mainland and sold them in various towns, with 
the result of spreading disease widely. There is 
some excuse for mistakes and failures in war time, 
but provision against loss and inefficiency might be 
made when we are at peace. The way to guard our 
Army against glanders is to stamp out the plague 
from our civil establishments. No one—save a few 
in authority—will ever know what this one disease 
has cost Britain and South Africa during the last 
two years. One may guess that the losses will not 
cease for many years to come unless the authorities 
there are more intelligent and more earnest than 
they are here. 

Cause. 


There is now no doubt about the cause of glan- 
ders—the disease arises only as the result of the 
Bacillus mallei gaining access to the system of the 
horse. The bacillus is found in the discharges from 
farcy buds and nasal ulcers. Jt is found in infected 
glands, in the nodules of the lungs and occasionally 
in nodules affecting other organs. 

The bacillus is rapidiy destroyed when exposed to 
direct sunlight. lt may remain active in clean water 
for many days. It is destroyed by thorough dessica- 
tion, and probably lives nowhere out of the animal 
body or a bacteriological laboratory for more than 
three months. [tis easily destroyed by the mure active 
disinfectants. 


Mopes or INFECTION. 


There are three ways in which pathogenic organ- 
isms enter the body—(1) through the skin; (2) 
through the air passages; (3) and by the digestive 
tr.ct. Direct experiment has demonstated that in- 
gestion and inoculation are modes of infection. It is 
possible that inhalation may be another. Clinical 
observation suggests that ingestion is by far the 
most common channel through which the infective 
matter of glanders enters the system. As an acade- 
mic problem the relative importance of the three 
modes of infection would supply a pretty subject for 
debate. As a factor in the practical question of pre- 
vention it is of little importance. No infection 
spreads except from a living glandered horse, and if 
we are permitted to find these living centres, to 
isolate them, or destroy them, we should speedily 
stop the spread of infection. This is one of “ the 
elementary facts of the disease ’’- which according to 
the Departmental Committee of 1899 required further 
research before ‘‘ means of prevention and treatment 
could be formulated with scientific exactness.” If we 
refrain from formulating measures against the spread 
of disease until our knowledge of each plague is 
scientifically exact we shall wait until disease has 
cleared the world of men and animals. If we had 
waited for “ exactness’ should we have stamped out 
sheep-pox, cattle-plague, pleuro-pneumonia, rabies, 
and foot-and-mouth disease ? 
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Periop or IncuBarTION. 


After the entrance of the virus of glanders into the 
system of a healthy horse some time elapses before 
any noticable changes in the animal are apparent. 
Direct inoculation through the skin or a mucous 
membrane, when it infects, causes lesions in from 
three to six days. Experiments in which virus has 
been mixed with food or added to drinking water 
have been followed by clinical signs of disease in from 
one to three months. Horses which have been sub- 
mitted to the direct contagion of standing in a stable 
next to glandered horses have been known frequently 
to show no clinical signs of disease, and yet when 
killed a year or two later a post-mortem examination 
disclosed old lung lesions. Experiments by Schiitz 
and No¢ard show that lesions, resulting from ingestion 
of pure cultures of the bacillus mallei, are discernible 
in the lungs two or three days after infection, and 
clinical symptoms in six or eight days. 

The term “ period of incubation ”’ is usually applied 
to the time which elapses between infection and the 
appearance of clinical signs of disease. Used in this 
sense there is no definite period of incubation in 
glanders—it may vary from three days to three years. 
If the term is used to describe the time which elapses 
between the day of infection and the day on which 
specific lesions are to be found on post-mortem exam- 
ination we might perhaps put it at from 10 to 15 
days. 

TaBLe VII. 
Symptoms SHOWN IN 1000 Cases OF GLANDERS 
OccuRRING IN LonpoN BETWEEN APRIL AND 
NoveEMBER, 1901. 


Number Per 
Symptoms. of Horses centage 
Farey, swellings, buds or ulcers, some veri- 
tied by mallein test 414 | 41°4 
Farcy and enlarged sub-maxillary glands 54 | 
Nasal discharge, enlarged glands and farcy | 82) 82 
Nasal discharge, ulcerated or infiltrated 
nasal membrane and enlarged glands 158 158 
Nasal discharge, enlarged glands and 
mallein reaction 42 
Nasal discharge, ulceration, enlarged glands 
and farecy 12; 12 
Nasal discharge and ulceration 27 | 27 
and emaciation 12 
Nasal ulceration and enlarged glands 5 5 
Enlarged glands 6 6 
a » and mallein reaction 40| 40 
Mallein reaction only 119 | 11°9 
Diseased lungs and other diseases giving 
symptoms of a suspicious nature 12| 12 


The first two groups of this table numbering 468 
horses and the last four numbering 177 are free from 
nasal discharge, so that 64 per cent. of the glandered 
horses slaughtered in London probably would not in- 
fect a water trough or nosebag up to the day of their 
death. In 855 horses there was nasal discharge. 
Only 279 showed all the classical symptoms of glan- 
ders—nasal discharge, nasal ulceration and enlarge- 
ment of the sub-maxillary gland. Thirty years ago 
only these 27-9 cent. would have been positively diag- 
nosed as glandered. 


DraGnosis. 


A few years ago the diagnosis of some cases of 
glanders was most difficult. Other diseases occasion- 
ally were attended with one or more of the symptoms 
we usually credit to glanders, and it was often neces- 
sary to wait days or weeks to be sure of the nature 
of the mischief. Since mallein was introduced we 
need have no doubts about diagnosis, as an injection 
will, ia 98 per cent. of cases, determine the nature of- 
the disease in 24 hours. 

Every nasal discharge should be treated with cau- 
tion until its nature is evident. A unilateral dis- 
charge, or a discharge which continues, without 
odour, especially when the appetite remains good, 
should be considered suspicious. Farcy buds on the 
lips and extending up the cheeks may easily be con- 
founded with horse-pox or what has sometimes been 
called stomatitis. Lymphangitis is frequently indis- 
tinguishable from farcy for a day or two, and lym- 
phangitis epizootica is apparently not distinguisha- 
ble. In all these cases mallein is a safe guide. 

Other aids to diagnosis are the microscope, cultures 
on selected media, inoculation of small animals, and 
Widal’s agglutinating test. Some of these are only 
of value in the hands of an expert bacteriologist, 
others require days for their development. Mallein 
is more trustworthy, simpler, and much quicker. 

(To be continued.) 


BORDER COUNTIES’ 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting was held at the Keswick Hotel, on Friday, 
the 15th of August. There were present: Messrs. J. 
Hewson, President, Carlisle ; F. W. Garnett, Winder- 
mere (hon. sec. pro tem.): John Armstrong, Penrith ; 
Soulsby, Cockermouth ; Howe, Keswick ; Pears, Pen- 
rith; Lindsay, Dumfries ; Croudace, Haltwhistle ; 
Little, Abbey Town ; T. H. R. Threlkeld, Kirkoswald ; 
Latter, Ambleside ; together with Mr. Chas. Roberts, 
V.S., Tunbridge Wells, who had kindly attended to 
show an operation in median neurectomy ; and, as 
visitors, Messrs. Bell, Catford; Douglas, The Mains, 
Kirkoswald ; and Hall, Dumfries. 

The party proceeded to the Farm connected with the 
Hotel, where Mr. Roberts conducted the operation of 
median neurectomy, the subject being an old grey pony. 
The demonstration was cleverly and successfully carried 
out, and proved of much practical interest to the com- 
any. 

F The members returned to the Hotel, where Mr. Hew- 
son took the chair, in the absence of Mr. Steel, Wigton, 
who had missed his train. ; 

Letters of apology for absence were received from Pro- 
fessor Williams and other members. 

A letter was read from Mr. H. Thompson, V.S., As- 
patria, resigning his post as treasurer of the Society, 
being of opinion that the offices of Secretary and 
Treasurer should be in the hands of one man, and that 
it was time some of the younger members came forward 
and took up the duties. 

On the motion of Mr. Lindsay, seconded by Mr. Howe, 
it was agreed that the resignation be accepted, Mr. Howe 
remarking that Mr. Thompson had been a good man for 
the Society, and had worked hard for it. It was also 
agreed, on the motion of Mr. Lindsay, seconded by Mr. 
Little, that the two offices be combined. 

The CHAIRMAN moved that Mr. Garnett be appointed 
to the vacancy. He knew that from pressure of work in 
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other ways Mr. Garnett would rather not ogy = the | 
office, but he would like to see him take up the duties 
for twelve months. (App) 

Mr. Linpsay seconded the motion, and said he quite 
agreed that in Mr. Garnett they would have the right 
man in the right place. He took a = interest in the 
Society, and whatever he took in hand he did it to per- 
fection, ard put his heart and soul in it. (App.) . 

Mr. GARNET said they should add pro tem to it; he | 
did not wish it to be a permanency. (Laughter and | 

he motion was carried unanimously. , 

Mr. GARNETT said he would do his best for the Society, 
but it chiefly depended upon the two big centres, Car- 
lisle and Penrith. 


Tue PRoFEssION AND THE WAR OFFICE. 


Communications from the Royal College, the York- 
shire Society, the Lancashire Society, the Royal Coun- | 
ties Society, and the Eastern Counties Society relative 
to the Army Veterinary Department and the action to 
be taken about it were announced. 

Mr. GARNETT said the Border Counties should try to 
support the Royal College in this matter and send a 
similar resolution to the others to the cag ty | of 
State for War. They should also approach the local 
Members of Parliament and ww J the facts before them, 
and keep pegging away. (Laughter and hear, hear). 

Mr. LitTLe seconded this, and it was agreed that Mr. 
Garnett draw up a suitable letter and forward it to the 
proper quarters. 

r. Larter, Ambleside, was elected a member of the 
Society. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
Mr. J. Hewson, M.R.C.V.S. 


Gentlemen,—I wish first of all to thank you sincerely 
for the honour you have conferred upon me in electing 
me your President for the ensuing year. Your president 
should have been some one more capable and some one 
who has done more for the success of this Association 
than myself, particularly at this time, when we are as 
one might say passing through a crisis. As your presi- 
dent I hope you will overlook all my shortcomings and 
assist me with the good feeling and support that has 
yg been extended to previous occupants of this 
chair. 

One of the first duties expected of a new president is 
to read an inaugural address which usually takes the 
form of a review of current topics and matters of 
interest to the members. As our meeting to-day takes 
on somewhat of a social nature and for other reasons 
which are obvious I will be brief in the remarks that 
Tam about to make. ; 

At a time like the present I think that we asa Society 
cannot do less than express our gratification at the 
wonderful recovery of his Most Gracious Majesty The 
King from such a serious illness as he has so recently 
suffered from. Thanks to the aid of modern surgery 
assisted by a strong constitution he has been spared to 
be crowned King of the greatest Empire the world has 
ever known, and we sincerely hope that he will long live 
to reign over us. 

With regard to the National Veterinary Association I 
am sure you will all be pleased to know that they have 
decided to hold their next meeting in our beautiful lake 
district, at Windermere, and that they have elected Mr. 
Garnett to be their president during their visit to the 
north. [am certain, from our previous experience of 
him, that they will find Mr. Garnett to be the right man 
in the right place. 

_ LT hope that that the B.C.A. will welcome them in a 
right hearty manner, and that those of our members who 


are not already members of the National Association 


will take immediate steps to become members, and thus: 
avail themselves of the benefit of a visit of the N.V.A. to 
our district. 

As previously stated this is rather a critical period 
with our Association, and it is regrettable that some of 
our meetings recently have been of a somewhat storm 
character, but I hope that the proverbial calm will 
follow, and that the future of this small but useful 
Society, which up to now has an excellent record, will 
prove a power in the profession always to be considered, 
and be a benefit to each veterinary surgeon practising in 
the border counties, and when each meeting will be 
looked forward to with pleasure as a day of social and 
professional intercourse. This cannot be done unless 
members make up their minds to let by-gones be by- 

ones and attend the meetings more regularly, infusing 
into each meeting that enthusiasm which is essential to 
its success. As is the nature of all things the membership 
of this Society is constantly changing, and that from one 
cause and another. We must look to the younger mem- 
bers for our chief support, and to ~ way of thinking 
this can only be done by their attending regularly an 
taking an active interest in all that is going on, and over 
and above that to bring before the notice of the different 
meetings anything of interest which may occur during 
their daily practice. It is by this means that we gain 
some useful information regarding many diseases of 
which, I am sorry to say, even at this present day we 
are almost ignorant as to their exact etiology and patho- 
logy. It is also of practical interest as shewing how cer- 
tain diseases vary according to locality and circum- 
stances under which they appear ; for example take the 
disease Redwater, which as it appears in some districts 
seems to be almost a different disease to what we are 
accustomed to meet with in Cumberland, 

Ata meeting of the National Veterinary Association 
held in Edinburgh ‘on July 30th, 1901, Mr. Clark read a 
paper on “Some Diseases Affecting Young Farm Stock.” 
In this paper he included Redwater and gave his exper- 
ience of the disease, which is evidently an extensive one, 
As a result a good discussion followed, in which Mr. 
Dunstan and several other V.S. joined. Mr. Dunstan, 
who I think hails from Cornwall, found that in his ex- 

erience the disease principally affected milk cows. 

hen in The Veterinary Journal for May, 1901, we have 
a paper on “ Redwater,” by Mr. Young, in which he 
gives his experience of the disease as occurring almost 
exclusively in feeding stock in good condition. Not only 
do these men differ as to the class of animal mostly 
affected with Redwater, but they differ as to the cause 
as well as the supposed pathology, and needless to say 
they differ entirely as to the course of treatment that is 
necessary. Thus we have Mr. Clark and his adherents 
describing the disease as affecting young animals and 
occasionally milk cows in what is known as the patur- 
ient form, both of which he attributes to the want of 
proper food, either as the result of being pastured on 
poor, bad land or being supplied with an improper mix- 
ture of roots and hay or straw. Then we have Mr. 
Young describing the disease as occurring almost exclu- 
sively amongst stock well fed and in good condition. So 
much does Mr. Young find this to be the case that he 
expresses his doubt as to whether the disease ever really 
exists amongst milk cows, Then again we have Mr. 
Dunstan and many others who find the disease chiefly 
amongst milk cows and occasionally amongst young 
stock. Mr. Dunstan attributes the disease to some 
—— in the feeding or some change in the weather 
which might alter the nature of the grass or other green 
food in use at the time. 

As regards my own experience of Redwater, I find 
that 75 per cent. or more of my cases occur among mil 
cows. The others occur amongst young stock and occas- 
ionally where they are in good condition. In the cases 


‘ affecting milk cows they are usually seen when the cows 
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are at — but as they mostly belong to milk sellers 
they usually receive a feed of indian meal and grains 
night and rai sg > I also notice that cattle when graz- 
ing on certain fields at one particular time of the year 
are very liable to have Redwater. So much so that 
three of my clients have land which they dare not put 
their cows on to graze during the months of August and 
September. 

Two years ago I had rather a strange experience with 
a cowkeeper and his cows. He was new tv the district 
and rented a certain field in which to graz2 his cows. 
They were kept in it almost regularly until the beginning 
of August, when owing to the scarcity of grass in this 
particular field they were kept out for about three weeks. 
At the end of that time they were put back to graze in 
this field, which in the meantime had grown a wonderful 
crop of grass owing to the showery state of the weather 
and the rest that it had had. Within a week from the 
time they were put back the cowkeeper came to my place 
for some medicine for two of his cows which he said had 
Redwater. On my suggesting that I should go and 
have a look at them he thought that it was hardly neces- 
sary as they did not seem tu ail very much, only their 
water was very red. Three days afterwards he came 
back and told me that some of his other cows were 
showing sigas of Redwater, and I had better go and 
have a look at them. 

I found the two cows which commenced first to be 
improving, feeding well, urine much clearer, and milk 
returning. On examining the others I found three of 
them to be suffering from Redwater, as indicated by the 
colour of the urine, with loss of appetite, arrest of the 
secretion of milk, slight diarrhoea, small quick thrilling 
pulse, mucous membranes very pale, and the skin round 
the vulva much puckered. This last symptom was very 
distinct in all the cases. These cows were put under 
treatment similar to the others, and the rest of the cows 
which appeared to be healthy were put into a fresh pas- 
ture, I suggested that they should be kept inside and 
each given a dose of physic, but this he objected to, as 
he considered that he would then have no milk for a day 
or two with which to supply his customers. There were 
13 cows altogether, and in the course of three weeks 10 of 
them had suffered from Redwater in one form or another. 
Soon after the commencement of the outbreak two of 
the cows calved and then took the disease about five or 
six days after calving. They were by far the worst 
cases, but I am glad to say that they all made a good 
recovery. 

Treatment.—As soon as they showed any sign of the 
disease each cow received from ten to twelve ounces 
common salt along with joz. ginger in a quart of gruel. 
After that every six hours they received alternately 
small doses of sodz. chlor. with pot. chlor. and linseed 
oil, turpentine, and liq. ferri perchlor. until the urine be- 
came almost clear. After that they were put on to 
ordinary tonic medicine. On enquiries I found that 
this field had long been known for causing Redwater 
in cattle at certain times of the year. 

This concludes my address, and I thank you for the 
patient hearing. 


Mr, GARNETT moved a vote of thanks to the President 
for his address, and also a vote of thanks to Mr. Roberts 
for coming so far and giving them the splendid opera- 
tion which he had performed so successfully that morn- 
Ing. It would be rt por service to all the members who 
_ lucky enough to have attended this meeting. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr Armstrone seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to with applause. 

The PResIDENT returned thanks. 

Mr. Roperts said it had given him great pleasure to 
be able to come and help them. He would thank Mr. 
Hewson for what he had done, and for getting them 


what turned out to bea very good subject for the opera- 
tion. (Applause.) 
- The afternoon was passed in a very charming coach 
drive round Lake Derwentwater, which is considered 
the prettiest of the English lakes. The party returned 
to the Keswick Hotel fur dinner, after which 

The PRESIDENT propcsed “ The King,” and the com- 
pany were interested to hear from Mr. Howe that he once 


dthe honour of dining with His Majesty, on the © 


occasion of the opening of the address to the Royal 
Veterinary College. The honour fell upon him in his 
capacity as President of the Border Counties Society. 

Mir. Linpsay proposed the toast of “ The Border Coun- 
ties Veterinary Medical Society.” He remarked that it 
had passed through a critical tims, and was now on the 
fair way to prosperity. (Applause). Their Secretary 
was taking the right steps to make it a success. At pre- 
vious meetings they had had papers read ; this time there 
had been a change, which they would all benefit by. 
(Hear, hear.) They had turned over « fresh leaf, or 
rather they had begun a new book ; and if Mr. Garnett 
continued as he had begun success would be theirs in 
the future. (Applause). 


The health of Mr. Howe, Mr. Pears, and the President — 


the senior members of the Society present, was honored 
on the call of Mr. Armstrong. 
The health of Mr. Roberts was proposed by Mr. Threl- 
keld, and was cordially honored. “The Visitors” was 
roposed by Mr. Croudace, and acknowledged by Mr. 
Fall ; and a very pleasant meeting was then concluded, 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the North of Scotland Veterinary Medi- 
cal Society was held in the Agricultural Department, 
Marischal College, on Saturday afternoon, August 30th, 
Mr. J. M‘Lauchlan Young, president, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN submitted a communication asking 
for a donation to the Benevuient Fund, which was 
raised to assist the widow aud dependants of deceased 
members of the profession. ‘There were some hard cases 
indeed in connection with their professions, and he 
thought if the Society gave a donation tu this fund the 
money would be well spent. It was agreed to givea 
donation of £2. 

The CHAIRMAN said he supposed they were all aware 
that the members of their department in the army had 
not the same rank as medical men or even chaplain. 
They were called veterinary lieutenants and veterinary 
captains. The members of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment held the rank of lieutenant, captain, major, etc., of 
the Army Medical Department. Not only had the mem- 
bers of the Army Medical Department a distinct rank, 
but they had full control of their subordinates. This the 
members of the Veterinary Department were denied. 
The Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
had approached the War Office on this subject, and had 
gone so far as to threaten a boycott, and to threaten to 
advise young graduates not to join the Department until 
this grievance be remedied. The other veterinary socie- 
ties had decided to support the Council in this matter, 
and insist that the members of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment should have a distinct rank, and receive the title of 
lieutenant, captain, or as the case might be, in the Army 
Veterinary Department, and that they should have con- 
trol of their subordinates. Another matter which he 
wished to point out was that it was an insult to their 
profession that quite recently in South Africa a comman- 
dant officer had been appointed inspector cf veterinary 
hospitals. That required no comment. It stood out 
prominently as an insult to their profession. A properly 
qualified veterinary surgeon should be appointed as in- 
spector of veterinary hospitals. He proposed that the 
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Secretary be instructed to write to the War Office in the 
terms done by the other veterinary societies, stating that 
they agreed with the Council in London, and desired 
that their profession should be placed on the same level 
as the medical profession in the Army, and that the 
members should hold a rank in the Army Veterinary 
Department. ; 

Mr. Peppre, Dundee, referring to what the Chairman 
had said, said he did not think the Council had threatened 
a bcycott of the Army Veterinary Department. What 
the Council really said was that unless the conditions 
connected with the Army Veterinary Department were 
removed, they would not be able to advise young gradu- 
ates to enter the Army Veterinary Department. _ 

The CHarrMAN said Mr. Peddie was right with re- 
ard tothe words, but he thought the words indicated a 
oycott. 

The Chairman’s motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Dr. Duncan and Professor Hamilton were admitted 
hon. associates of the Society. 

Dr. Duncan, Aberdeen, then read a ae on “ Bac- 
teriology of some Animal Diseases,” The lecturer dealt 
with some methods of conducting bacteriological ex- 
periments. He also dealt with the bacteria of certain 
diseases. 

At the conclusion of the paper a hearty vote of thanks 
was awarded to Dr. Duncan for his interesting paper. 

The CHARMAN, before closing the proceedings, re- 


ferred to the death of Mr. Foulie, and proposed that the 


Secretary be instructed to write Mr. Foulie’s relations 
expressing the sympathy of the Society with them in 
their bereavement, 

This was all the business. 

A special meeting was afterwards held, when the 
following gentlemen were re-elected office- bearers for the 
ensuing year :—President, Mr. J. M’Lauchlan Young ; 
Vice-presidents, Messrs. Crabb and Howie; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Mr. Clement Baxter. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC HEALTH— 
VETERINARY SECTION. 


THe VETERINARY AspEect or Pusiic HEALTH. 


The President of the section (Mr. W. H. Bloye, 
F.R.C.V.S.) on Saturday morning again occupied the 
chair. Mr. T. Eaton Jones, M.R.C.V.S., veterinary 
superintendent and chief veterinary inspector for 
Liverpool, read a paper ov the “Veterinary Super- 
vision and Housing of Domesticated Animals.” In 
considering the subject, in which he especially referred 
to horses, cattle, and pigs, he had thought it well to 
associate its connexion with the veterinary profession. 
Animals, however well looked after and catered for, 
invariably, at some time or other of their existence, came 
under the notice of the veterinary surgeon. It was then 
that the duty devolved upon him not only to see that 
their bodily ailments were attended to, but also that the 
conditions under which they were kept were such as con- 
duced to their well being. It was his businass to 
determine whether the animal was suffering from any 
disease communicable to mankind or other animals of 
the same or different species ; whether the disease was 
of such a nature as to warrant the destruction or isolation 
of the patient ; also as to whether the sanitary conditions 
were satisfactory, and the attendants competent to ad- 
minister to the requirements of the animals concerned. 
It must be understood, however, that the veterinary 
surgeon was only able to advise and endeavour to per- 
suade owners of stock to carry out his suggestion. He 
was also able to use his influence with the local authorities 
whose district he might be in to advise the making of 
regulations, by means of an Act of Parliament or bye- 
laws, for the improvement of the conditions under which 


animals were kept, to ensure that there was a sufficient 
supply of light, ventilation, air space, and water supply, 
and that the cleansing and drainage were carried out in 
efficient manner. Mr. Eaton Jones then referred to 
various infectious diseases with suggestions as to the best 
course to be adopted in their treatment, and also gave 
some advice as to the erection and position of houses for 
animals. In conclusion, he said his excuse for the pro- 
duction of his paper was the deplorable condition he had 
seen in town and country stables and country cowsheds. In 
the latter it frequently occurred that animals were huddled 
together as closely as they could be packed, with no 
ventilation of any kind. windows entirely absent, drainage 
arrangements bad, and air space deficient. This state of 
affairs needed a speedy remedy, and should be tackled in 
a determined manner, nothing being left undone which 
would conduce to the greater comfort and health of both 
animals and mankind. 

The President, in opening the discussion, mentioned 
that hygiene was taught in the veterinary colleges, the 
housing of stock being a particular subject. Mr. Eaton 
Jones had not exaggerated in the slightest the disgraceful 
condition of many stables, cowsheds, and piggeries. This 
did obtain and would obtain until some compulsory 
measures were adopted to remedy such a state of things. 

In the course of further discussion Mr. W. Penhale, of 
Barnstaple, agreed that foreign hay and grain were not 
infrequently the cause of anthrax, and urged that manure 
should be kept as far away from the dwellings of ani- 
mals as possible. Mr. J. P. Heath, of Exeter, did not 
think they would ever stamp out swine fever unless it 
was compulsory on dealers and others to keep pigs for a 
certain period before disposing of them. 

Replying to the discussion, Mr. Eaton Jones expressed 
the opinion that it would be a long time before they 
had any satisfactory legislation in regard to swine 
fever. 

CowPpox 


Mr. P. G. Bonn, of Plymouth, read a paper on the 
above subject. He dealt with it from the point of view 
of its relationship to man, and as a remedy against small- 
pox. He said the recent outbreak of smal]pox in Lon- 
don and elsewhere had drawn the public attention to the 
remedy of vaccination, which was the introduction into 
the human system of the specific contagium of cowpox, 
and which, after having run its normal course, left the 
system inoculated proof against an attack of smallpox. 
It had not been determined whether smallpox poison 
originated in man, the cow, or the horse, and the origin 
would probably remain a mystery. He had never heard 
of a case of cowpox being conveyed to the human race 
through the agency of milk. There was some difficulty 
respecting the cause of the disease. It was as contagious 
as the other, and, perhaps, usually propagated by contact, 
but it occasionally appeared when there did not seem to 
have been a possibility of contact, directly or indirectly, 
with any other animal previously affected. As to the 
treatment of the affection in cows, very little was re- 
quired, mild saline aperients internally, with local dress- 
ing of the udder, being about all that was necessary. He 
was of opinion that sufficient evidence had been produced 
to justify the faith placed in the insculation of the human 
being by the virus of the variola vaccina as a remedy 
affording protection from small-pox. 

A short discussion followed, in which a difference of 
opinion was expressed as to whether or not cowpox was 
dying out, after which Mr. Bond replied. 


- Tue Work or VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


The President of the Institute (Professor W. R. 
Smith) attended the meeting of the section, and durin 
the morning addressed the members present. He sai 
the work of veterinary surgeons was not prominently 
connected with Health Congresses, but those responsible 
for the management of the Royal Institute were ex- 
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tremely anxious to see a closer alliance between veteri- 
nary surgeons and those connected with other branches 
of public health. It would be for the benefit of the com- 
munity if that alliance could be brought about. The 
work they did in connection with animals and their 
diseases had such an important bearing on the health of 
man that there were indications that the time had come 
when they should know all they could from them. (App.) 
Personally, he was deeply impressed with the importance 
of the work of the members of this section, and desired 
that it should be brought prominently forward. 

his being all the business of the section the Presi- 
dent proposed a vote of thanks to those gentlemen who 
had read papers. Mr. Penhale seconded, and the vote 
was carried with acclamation. Mr. Bond also moved a 
vote to the Hon. Secretaries (Messrs. J. P. Health and 
W. Penhale), which was acknowledged by those 
gentlemen. 

Mr. McLavucHLAN YounG suggested that to make the 
work of the section of some effect the President should 
attend the annual meeting of the Institute, and urge 
upon that gathering the necessity for the abolition of 
private slaughter-houses, the appointment of veterinary 
officers of health, and for suitable provision being made 
for the disposal of carcases. He moved this. It was 
seconded by Mr. Howard, and supported by Dr. Glover 
Lyon. It was opposed by Mr. Bray, butcher, of Leices- 
ter, but it was carried with only one dissentient. 

A vote of thanks to the President was carried, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


On Friday evening the Western Counties Veterinary 
Medical Association entertained the delegates from other 
veterinary societies to a dinner at the New London 
Hotel, Mr.W. Roach, the President of the Association, in 
the chair. Afterthe dinner the usual loyal and pivless- 
ional toasts were duly proposed and honoured. 


Cocaine Ansesthesia. 


E. Kriiger, of Hanover, speaks highly of the use of 
cocaine in operations of the foot ; he injects 0°5 gram of 
cocaine hydrochlorate dissolved in grms. 20 distilled 
water over the course of the two plantar nerves, distribu- 
ting it by slight rubbing, and for all operations not 
exceeding half an hour, such as quittor, searching for 
foreign bodies, excision of part of the ular cartilage, etc. 
he finds absolute anzesthesia, doing away with the neces- 
sity of a twitch or other restraint, without counting the 
benefit accruing to the animal from the absence of pain. 
—Leit. fiir 


Record Cargo of Cattle. 


The Dominion line steamer Norseman arrived in the 
Mersey on Wednesday, September 4th, from Portland 
(Me.). The vessel had on Board no fewer than 1,179 
head of cattle and 1,398 sheep, a number which breaks, 
so far as is possible to determine, all records for cattle 
shipments from the new world to the old. Eighteen 
cartloads of hay and grain were required to feed the 
animals during the passage across the Atlantic.—7he 
Journal of Commerce. 


_ Pror. Buonsanti of the Milan 
has been elected president of the Orphan Home for 
the children of veterinary surgeons, which is supported 
by the profession in ‘e 

What’s in a name? Buonsanti—good health. 


\ 


Quarter Evil. 


Dr. Marra has treated two cases with Tachyol, a new 
antiseptic discovered by Prof. Pasteur and used with 
success in Milan Veterinary College. Marra made 90 
injections in the swellings on two calves, commencing at 
the periphery and working to the centre, the solution 
being 1-500. Each hada dose of hay tea with 100 grm. 
of alcohol. The temperatures in the morning before the 
first injection were 41°4 C., 41°5 C. ; evening, 39°5. Next 
day, 38°4 and 38°. The swelling was stationary for 48 
hours, then the animals recovered their spirits and 
began toeat. “In five days,” wrote the owner,“ they 
were all right.”—Policlinica. 


Impaction of Rumen 


Ebmayer speaks well of barium chloride in doses of 8— 
10 grains, e rumen quickly sinks and rumination sets 
in again.— Woch. f. Thier. 


Cutaneous Parasites and Naphthalin. 


Ebmayer has found the use of naphthalin in cases of 
larvee of the oestridz most useful. The naphthalin is 
dissolved in warm alchohol and rubbed in with olive oil. 
A very small quantity suffices for the whole surface of a 
horse’s skin. Vaseline and naphthalin 1-10 is very use- 
ful with lice in cattle.— Woch. f. Thier. 


[The Translator, from many months experience, fully 
endorses this use of naphthalin and finds it gives instan- 
taneous relief in the cases of bites from mosquitos, fleas, 
et hoc genus omne, both in man and beast.] 


How Anthrax is Caused. 


An outbreak of anthrax has occurred at Mirfield, 
caused, there is reason to believe, by dust from Persian 
wool having been inhaled or eaten by horses belonging 
to Messrs. Walker, blanket manufacturers. The firm 
have have lost two valuable horses, and a post-mortem 
examination of one disclosed that it had died from 
anthrax. The matter is being reported to the Board of 
Agriculture. The Persian wool in course of cleaning 
gives off much dust, and this is blown into the atmos- 
phere, and falls in a pasture adjacent to the mill.— Zhe 
Meat Trades Journal. 


Synthetic Silk. 


The latest achievement of the building chemist, says 
The Lancet, appears to be the artificial production of, at 
any rate, the most important constituent of silk. 
” Chemists have long known that the chief constituent 
of silk—insects’ cocoons and spiders’ threads—is an in- 
soluble proteid, behaving very much inthe same way as 

roteids in general, of which the albumins are types. 
ulberry silk in particular consists of over 70 per cent. 
of a proteid substance termed fibroin associated with 22 

r cent. of a yellowish transparent substance resemb- 
ing gelatin in composition and character and known as 
sericin. These two albuminous substances occur in silk 
with about 3 per cent. of wax and 1 per cent. of mineral 
matter. Itissericin, however, or rather its derivative 
by hydrolysis, serine, which has been successfully syn- 
thesised, and inasmuch as silk owes its peculiar and 
delightful character largely to this substance there is 
no doubt that an important step towards the artificial 
manufacture of silk cn been made. 
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ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Extract from London Gazette : 
War Orrice, Patt MALL, Sep. 2. 


Army Vererinary Scuoor.—-Vet.-Major E. R. C. 
Butler, A.V.D., to be Professor, vice Vet.-Lieut.-Col. 


R. Moore who has vacated that appointment. 


owing to the auto-motor. 


is quite sufficient for the veterinary profession, a mis- 
take which a great many of us find out to our sorrow. 


and then is the time when he feels the need of capital. 
Professions are different to trade, they should be kept 
up, and in my opinion if a parent is not prepared to spend 


CORRESPONDENCE 


VICTORIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT FUND. 


kindiy promixed. Mr. George Upton, of Epping, has 
offered to give ten guineas if nine other members will 
subscribe a like amount, and Mr. Sampson, of Mitcham, 
has offered to give one guinea if 49 others will do the 
same. Surely for so good an object members will come 
to the rescue. Will gentlemen willing to help write me 
at once.— Yours faithfully, 

W. Freeman Barrett, Hon. Sec. 

96 Tressillian Road, Brockley, 8.E., 
September 2nd, 1902. 


THE WAR OFFICE AND THE A.V.D. 


Sir. 

Tf I may be allowed to express my humble opinion, I 
think what “Justitia” points out in his letter, “Too 
Late,” re the boycotting of the A.V.D. by the veterinary 
profession, is very true. 

It seems to me that though this system may have the 
desired effect in years to come, it only makes the Army 
Veterinary officers’ lot much harder in the present day. 
So long as Government can compel—and does compel, 
one man to do the work of two, Government will be, 
and is, the gainer. For instance (1) look how many 
A.V.D. officers are doing double duty on single pay ; 
(2) look how many are being kept on foreign service 
long after their time has expired. Tieee one officer who 
has been serving in India 8 years, and who is still wait- 
ing to be relieved, but wntil some of the vacancies are 
Jilled up he (like many others) has no prospect of getting 
home, although the regulation time is six years, 

_ Every one knows that the only satisfactory and last- 
ing remedy for any evil is to strike at the root of the 
evil. Until each veterinary officer's share of work is 
definitely laid down, and until he is paid extra for all 
that he is asked to do over and above his recognised duty 
it is useless trying to persuade Government to do what 
is right and just—-there are none so blind as those who 
won't see ; and by boycotting the A.V.D. we are onl 

playing into the hands of Government, and above ail 


making the lot of those who ave in the A.V.D. even 
harder. 


“ Farr ” 
September 3, 1902. PLay. 


THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE 
PROFESSION. 


Sir 
We read and hear a good deal about the soci iti 
oc 
of the profession, but the thing which will bane ~ 
considered seriously in the future is its financial posi- 
tion, for hopeful as the majority of us may be there is 
no doubt that the profession must during the next half 


ir, 
£100 is still required to secure the gift of £100 so 


put him into a trade. 

We hear of a loss in the teaching from the schools 
but they have the remedy in their own hands. If a 
parent can afford to spend £100 a year in a lad’s general 
education surely it is not asking too much of him to spend’ 
£100 a year on his veterinary. 

The Royal College of veterinary surgeons is also losing 
money, and we hear of an annual registration fee to be 

id by the existing members with which I do not agree. 
itis a licensing body and should charge sufficient for 
examination and registration to its new members to pay 
its expenses. 

These are some of the obstacles in the future, and if 
something is not done to improve the profession financi- 
ally weshall all have an adverse balance at the bank.— 
Yours faithfully, 

GrorcEe Upton. 


PASTEUR VACCINE COMPANY, 


7 Rue Meyerbeer, Paris. 
Sept. 2, 1902. 


‘The Editor, The Veterinary Record, London. 


Dear Sir, 
Referring to the article in your issue of Saturday last 
upon the subject of Dr. Phisalix’ system of vaccination 
against Canine Distemper, we beg to inform you that we 
are the general agents for the sale of Dr. Phisalix’ vaccine 
in the United Kingdom, and that all orders and en- 
quiries should be addressed to our representatives, 
Messrs. C. H. Huish & Co., of 12 Red Lion Square, Lon- 
don, W.C., instead of to Messrs. Bézine & Co., of Paris, 
with whose knowledge and approval this letter is written. 
—We remain, yours faithfully. 

H. J. Smitu, Secretary. 


Communications, Booxs, aND PaPERS RECEIVED.— Messrs. 
C. Taylor, J.T. King. Vet. Lt.C. B. Revill, Capt. G.H. 
Baldock. ‘‘ Old Obadiah,” ‘‘ Justitia.” 
American Veterinary Review (August), Eastern Daily Press. 
Aug. 30. 
Messrs. C. Cunningham, J.J. Lodwick, T. A. Haband, 
E. Wynne Williams, W.R. Davis, R. Barron, O. D. Gee, 
F. W. Garnett, Clement Baxter, F. G. Ashley, J. H. Parker, 
G. Upton, R. J. Nell & Co. Lt. H. J. Axe, Col. J. A. Nunn. 
Fairplay.” 
North British Agriculturist, Liverpool Journal of Commerce. 
Sept. 6. 


News Curtines:—A convenient method is to send the 
page of the newspuper containing the marked paragraph in 
an unsealed envelope. The postage is 4d. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, and 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings from 
local papers containing facts of interest. 


_Original articles and reports should be written on one 
side only of the paper and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W, 


century pass through the greatest crisis it has ever seen, 
Parents seem to think that an expenditure of £300 


After obtaining the diploma a man’s expenses just begin, 


£1500 upon his son as a veterinary surgeon, be had better 
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